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In a LETTER to a FRIEND. 


Sq that where God ſetteth the n thus, Thou is leadef * 
people like. ſheep by the hands of Myſes and Aaron : might they 

| have their wills, they would take the ſentence by the end 

| and turn it thus, Thou leadeft Moſes and Aaron like forep by 

| the hands of the people, Bp. Andrews's Sermons, p. 279. 
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$TRICT-URBES,' Sc 


Dran Six, 


E have lately had a very curious ' Dif- 
courſe: preached and publiſhed here by 
Dr. Warson, Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in this 
Univerſity, which I take the liberty to ſend you, 
with a few Strictures on it. There is ſomethi 


ſingularly happy in the choice of the ſubject for 


the day. The Dr. you muſt know, is your man 
for a Word in Seaſon ; he pitched on the 29th of 
May, the day of the Reftoration, to vindicate be- 
fore the Univerſity the principles of the Revolu- 
tion. Perhaps ill-natured people may inſinuate, 
that by this, more was meant than meets the eye; 
that the Dr, had in view a complete Revolution, 
a revolving to the point from which we ſet out; 
but I, dare ſay it was no ſuch thing. Though 
the Sermon is dedicated to a Fitzroy, to the 


| Duke of Grafton, and though the Dr. is a very 


good Whig, I am perſuaded he would not wiſh, 
like the diſguſted Whigs in King William's reign, 


to recall the exiled family. No, no; when we 


are a little better acquainted with his principles. we 
ſhall 


„ 
ſhall ſee they are ſuch as would not induce him 
to ge, one King for another. 

But the Dr. himſelf ſeems apprehenſive that all 
is not right with him, and I ſuſpect i it will turn 

out ſo in the end. He ſays in his dedication, 
| yk << the Principles maintained in the diſcourſe 
have of late become generally unfaſhionable,” 
{the beſt news I have heard a great while) and 
<< expoſed the author of it to ſome little miſrepre- 
ec ſentation” (he was not willing to call it Juſt 
cenſure) even in that place; (and why not in 
that place, if the Principles are exceptionable ? 
ſorely the Univerſity is ſound in its 'Politics,) 
- "0 2 conceives them, however, to be founded 
© in truth“ (here we differ a little) or he 
* would not have either thus publicly avowed 
* them to the world, or inſcribed them to his 
2 Grace;“ and perhaps he had better have 
ſtifled them in the birth, for he does not ſeem 
quite clear himſelf that he has not conceived miſ- 
Chief and brought forth falſchood. 

The Dr. in compliance with ancient cuſtom, 
has prefixed to his diſcourſe a text; but not 
with a view to raiſe any doctrine from it; no, 
beware of miſtakes, it is rather with a view to 
raiſe a doctrine againſt it, for the text aſſerts, 
that rulers are the miniſters of God, but the de- 
fign of the diſcourſe is to ſhew, that they are the 
miniſters of the people. 

This may ſeem a hardy attempt but who is 
afraid? 4 Regius Profeſſor of Divinity will make 

nothing of it. The Dr. goes regularly to work 
| | | in 


in attacking the ſtrong holds of Toryiſia, Reaſon, 
and Revelation. To eſtabliſh his favourite prin- 
ciple, that rulers are the miniſters of the people, in 
other words, that maſters are ſervants,” and ſer- 
wants maſters, he maintains, chat all men are 
by nature equal, and that God did not from the 
beginning inſtitute any kind of civil Govern- 
ment in the world; for let theſe points be admit- 
red, and his buſineſs is done, all goverament will 
then be from voluntary compaR, and the ſupreme 
power in every ſtate our ſovereign lord the Mob. 

% Mankind“ (ſays the Dr.) may be conſi- 
© dered as one great aggregate of equal and in- 
«© dependent individuals.” It may ſuit the Dr's. 
-purpoſe to conſider them in that light; but he 
would be puzzled,” 1 believe, with all his (kill 
in hiſtory, to point out the time when, from the 
creation to the preſent hour, (unleſs Adam be- 
fore the formation of Eve was his one great ag- 
gregate) mankind were in that ſtate, and till he 
does, I ſhall think they may not be ſo conſidered. 
At preſent we all come into the world helpleſs 
and dependent enough, God knows, we are all 
likewiſe born under ſome government, and I 
ſhrewdly ſuſpect it was never otherwiſe, At leaſt 
there was the paternal authority from the begin- 
ning, and that was pretty conſiderable: the Dr. 
may remember what Quintilian ſays, —pater juſ- 
fit ; hoc nomen omni lege majus eſt. Jus nobjs 
vitæ neciſque conceſſum eſt. As to the obſerva- 
tions on the equal diſtribution of natural good, 
E. dur ſpringing all from the ſame ſtock, the 
. B 2 x earth 
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e earth nouriſhing us all with the fame food, 
% our breathing all the ſame air, and being 
** warmed by the ſame ſun; the equality of our 
natural faculties and intellectual endowments,” 
they might amuſe the Dr. when he made them, 
but they ſerve no other end; for how does a 
child's having as many eyes in his head as his fa- 


ther, prove that there is not *© any right to domi- 


nion on the one hand, nor obligation to ſub- 
e jection on the other ? And it is rather ſur- 
priſing when the Dr. allows we all ſprung from 
the ſame ſtock, that he ſhould talk of natural 
Independence; for can there by a ſtronger evi- 
dence of natural | Dependence? Does not the 


branch depend on the ſtock ? And does its be- 


ing nouriſhed by the ſame earth and invigorated 
by the ſame ſun deſtroy; that dependence? No, 
ſurely; and whatever the Dr. may think of it, 
the ſtate of nature is not a Kate of independence 
but of dependence. 

But it ſeems the Dr. is ee in his opi- 
nion and led to the ſame concluſion by the ana- 
logy of nature. Amongſt the various orders 


of beings,” not one (he ſays) has yet 


been diſcovered, in which the equality and in- 
dependence of individuals is not preſerved.” 
1 ſhall not diſpute the fact with him; he may 
have ſtudied animal creation as he did chemiſtry 


(and let me add Theology) before he was cho- 


ſen Profeſſor of it. But what then? admit that 
2 ſtate of natural ſubordination does not ſubſiſt 
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fore follow that no ſuch ſtate ſubſiſts among men? 
The Dr. allows the expediency, not to ſay neceſ- 


ſity of government, and is it to be imagined that 


the Creator, who foreſaw this neceſſity, would 
not inſtitute government from the beginning, 


but leave himſelf without witneſs" of his goodneſs, 


in that reſpect, to his creature man? However, 
if it is any conſolation to the Dr. to ſuppoſe him- 


ſelf on a footing with the beaſts that periſh, * 


him indulge the pleaſing ſpeculation. 

And can it then be really imagined, that * 
vernment was not originally of divine inſtitution? 
Yes ; if we may believe the Dr.; for God has 


8 nor” (he ſays) in the particular "revelations 


* of his will, delivered any thing ſubverſive of 
the natural equality and iMependenee of in- 
* dividuals.“ But I rather think it is the Dr. 
who has not produced all that is delivered; the 
veil of Mbiggiſn, I am afraid, was not taken 
away in reading it. Let us however firſt ſee 
what he hath ſaid, and then we will turn to what 
he bath not ſaid. ©* When God bleſſed Noah and 
his ſons, and ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and 
** multiply,” and © repleniſh the earth, his benedic- 
tion“ (ſays the Dr.) * was general and equal 
to the patriarch and his three ſons.” True, 
and conſidering, that of them the whole earth 
was to be overſpread, there ſeems good reaſon for 
it. But what elſe would” he infer? Though it 
may not ſubvert, how does it eſtabliſh the Poc- 
tor's ſcheme of natural equality? Does the Dr. 


think that the Huſband (I ſpeak ta them that 


know 


/ 


—  — 
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know the law, the Doctor is a married man) 
is not the head of the wife, and that there is no 
obligation to abedience on the part of the woman, 
becauſe the Prieſt's ſupplication for a bleſſing 
was general and equal, We beſeech thee, O 
*. merciful Lord, aſſiſt with thy bleffing theſe 
*.. 40" perſons, that they may both be fruitful, 
% &c, ?” and does he think that no obedience 
is due from 'children- to their parents, becauſe 
the benediction to Noah and his ſons was to them 
and their poſterities ? The Doctor next obſerves, 
that when God further ſaid, 4be fear of you, 
<< and the dread of you' ſhall be upon every beaſt 
f the earth, Sc. into your hand are they deli- 
de verad, he did not by this great charter, under 


„ which man claims dominion over the other 


animals of the earth, give any one man do- 
* minion over another,” To be ſure, the do- 
minion given by God to man over the other 
animals, was not the dominion given to one 
man over another, and I thank the Doctor for 
the diſcovery. But though it may not include, 


it does not exclude ſuch dominion. The Doc- 


tor's claim to the title of D. D. does not 
give him a right to that of F. R. S. but it is no 
proof he has not ſuch a right, for he actually is 
F. R. 8. And is this all that is to be met with 
on the ſubject of dominion, in the particular 
revelations of God's will to man? It is all that 
the Doctor has produced, but it is by no means 

all chat is to be found. It is the whole of what 
he has urged in favour of the natural equality 
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and independence of individuals, but not the 
whole of what he might have urged to the total 
ſubverſion of it, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, + 

Wich the Doctor's bias one ſhould hardly ex- 
pect him to deduce natural inequality from theſe 
words: And the rib which the Lord God bad talen 
from man, made he a woman, and brought ber 
unto the man; but with the help of the Apoftle 
he might have done it; for St. Paul infers the 
ſuperiority of the man over- the woman, from 
the woman being of the man, and not the man 
of the woman; he © ſuffered not a woman to 
«« uſurp authority over the man, but to learn 
« in filence with all ſubjection,“ aſſigning this 
reaſon, For Adam was firſt. formed, then - Eve. 
So that priority implies ſuperiority z conſequently 
children are not equal, but inferior to their pa- 
rents. To diſcover all this, in the paſſage he- 
fore us, perhaps ſuch aſſiſtance was neceſſary ; 
but one ſhould have thought, that a Regius 
Profeſſor of Diviniiy might, without the help of 
an Apoſtle, have ſeen ſome foundation for'civil 
authority in the ſentence paſſed on Eve, Thy de- 
fire ſhall be to thy buſband, and be ſball rule over 
thee, | From that time, at Itaſt, the natural 
equality and independence of individuals was at 
an end, and Adam became (Oh dreadful ſound 
to republican ears!) univerſal monarch by divine 
right. He was abſolute lord of the ſoil; the 
original grant was to him, and his children 
his ſubjects muſt hold under him. To fathers 
in their private families, the judicious Hooker 


=, obſerves, 


(US$) 


e obſerves, nature has given a ſupreme power; 
for which cauſe, we ſee, throughout the 
«© world, even from the firſt foundation thereof, 
all men have ever been taken as Lords and 
% lawful Kngs in theit own houſes.” To this 


ſurely. the Doctor cannot object; for ſuppoſe a 
grant of land made to him and his heirs, when 
as yet he had no child (which was the caſe with 
Adam) would not he reckon it ſo entirely his 


on, that during his life, his children, which : 


might be born, would have no right, but as 
they might by his pleaſure hold it under him. 


And that in the deſign of Providence, the order 


of nature was to be obſerved, the ſucceſſion to 
be in the firſt-born, we learn from the words of 
God to Cain. And unto tbee ſhall be bis 
(Abel's) defire, and thou ſhalt rule over bim.“ 


Upon the original charter then, made to Adam, 
which was the foundation of all the civil govern- 


ment that has been in the world ever ſince, was 
grounded Noah's right of dominion over his 
family, which no doubt he exerciſed before the 
flood, as he certainly did after it, when, for 


his ſon Ham's irreverent conduct, he gave ſen- 
tence againſt him, the curſe although prophe- 


tical, being nevertheleſs authoritative. By this 


time, I preſume, it appears, that much more 


is ſaid in the ſacred volume, on the nature and 


origin of civil ſociety, than the Doctor faw rea- 


ſon to produce; that inſtead of countenancing 


his ſcheme of natural equality it entirely over- 
; owns ts demonſtrating government to have 


been 


%% 
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been in the world from the beginning, and of 
divine inſtitution : agreeable to which it uni- 
formly declares throughout—all power is of God, 
and directs the obedience of children to parents, 
of wives to huſbands, of ſervants to maſters, and 
of ſubjects to rulers, to be as unto the Lord. 

Seeing theſe things are ſo, the Doctor's ſyſ- 
tem of politics is but the baſeleſs fabric of a 
e viſion,“ a ſick man's dream, of which any 

waking perſon would be aſhamed. The natural. 
equality and independence of individuals, he 
ſays, is the ſureſt foundation of all juſt reaſon- 
ing concerning the origin and extent of govern- 
ment in the world. But it is evident there 
never was ſuch a ſtate ; it is an ens rationis, a 
mere creature of the imagination, which has no | 
exiſtence in nature; and how then can it be the 
foundation of alhjuſt reaſoning on the ſubject, or | 
how can any reaſoning be juſt that is founded upon 
it? Summon the Doctor's prineiple to the bar 
of reaſon, and it will not abide the trial; it can 
comport with the exerciſe of no authority what- 
ever; confuſion, not order, anarchy, not go- 
vernment, muſt be the reſult of it if * to 
its extent. 

* On the principle of natural equality an- 
te tecedent to voluntary compact, it follows, 
(he ſays) as an ęaſy conſequence, that there 
can be no juſt ſuperiority of any one man, or 
% number of men, in a community over the 
„ other members, but by the expreſs appoint- 
0 ment and free conſent of every individual.” 
E C Now 
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Now this is arraigning all goveraments what- 

ever; for if the free conſent of every individual 
is neceſfary to eftabliſh a juſt ſuperiority, there 
is not a government upon earth poſſeſſed: of it, 
for not one, not even the happy kingdom of 
Poland, can plead: the ' unanimous voice of all 
_ its ſubjects for the eſtabliſhment of its authority; 
nor, indeed, however confident ſome gentlemen 
may be, is there an inſtance to be produced in 
hiſtory. of a government founded by voluntary 
compact. And a revolution principle it is with 
a vengeance; for if none are to be governed 
but in the way they themfelves ſhall chuſe, there 
muſt be.as many governments as there are dif- 
ferent opinions, and as many revolutions as there 
may be changes of opinions. A neceſſary con- 
ſequence this of the Doctor's principle, but not 
altogether ſo eaſy an one as he may imagine: 
for though he might be a good King, and go- 
vern himſelf according to law, he would not, 
perhaps, find it very agreeable to live in the 
neighbourhood of fo many Kings as might upan 
his principle ſtart up, all of whom. would poſ- 
ſibly be more for waging war on him, than at- 
tending to their own ſ:1f-government 3 and to 
the beſt of my recollection, things did not go 
on very well in a certain country, when, for a 
time, there was no one particular King ſet over 
the people, but they were all Kings in their 
own perſons, and every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes. Certainly then, a 
Principle, ſo ſubverſive of order and all good 


0 govern- 
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government, as this undoubtedly is, can never 
be the fureſt foundation of all juſt reaſoning 
concerning it. 

Another bleſſed effect of this principle in the 
Doctor's opinion is, that as no individual can 
be compelled to give his conſent to become 
na member of any civil community, it may 
ebe doubted whether he can be compelled to 
continue a member.“ One would really 
think that good people had their choice of com- 
ing into the world or not, for otherwiſe one 
does not fee how it is in their power to avoid be- 
coming members of a community. They are not 
compelled to give their conſent, becauſe it is not 
aſked, but competted: to be members they cer- 
ion Art For my own part T was dragged - 

into ſociety nolens wolens, and I imagine the caſe 
of others to have been much the fame. Parents 
are very apt to look upon children as the ſubjeRts 
of their little ſtate, and Kings to conſider them as 
members of their great family. Boch claim a 
kind of property in them; they give prbtection 
at a time, when to all appearance they are 
little able to protect themſelves, and in return 
expect from them the conſtant tribute of obe- 
dience; all which does not ſeem very unreaſon- 
able: and upon the whole 1 apprehend this is 
better for theſe independent individuals of the 
Doctor's, than if they were left under their own 
free and equal government. But admitting chat a 
man has conſented to become a member of any civil 
n — whether 
C2 . he 


12 
he can be compelled to continue a member; and 
he is inclined to think he cannot, © unleſs in 
« caſes of delinquency againſt the laws of nature, 
or ſuch laws of the ſociety as he himſelf has either 
; 3 aſſented to, or tacitly acquieſced in, 
** or unleſs a perpetual continuance in the com 
* munity made part of the compact by which 
* he entered into it.“ If fo, gentlemen are 
pretty much at liberty whether to continue mem- 
bers of the community, and be. ſubject to its au- 
_ thority, or not; for ſew will be compelled to it, 
if all are free who come not within the Doctor's 
exceptions, - They, who think with him, that 
all men are by nature equal, may think that all 
their rights too are equal, and therefore they 
cannot properly be reckoned delinquents againſt 
the laws of nature, if on this principle they make 
the abundance of others the ſupply of- their own 
deficiency, without always aſking their leave for 
it, If no laws of ſociety are binding to a man, 
except ſuch as he himſelf has explicitly aſſented 
to; or tacitly acquieſced in, the number of de- 
liaquents againſt the laws of ſociety will be in- 
conſiderable indeed; for very few men have 
themſelves explicitly aſſented to them, and it is 
hardly fair to conſtrue the filence that prevails 
an the ſubject, | at our firſt appearance in ſociety, 
into a facit acquieſcence in the Jaws, ſince no 
office is erected, at leaſt as I ever heard of, 
where proteſts may afterwards be delivered in 
againſt ſuch. laws, as meet not with our appro- 
payo n. Then as to the other exception, I think 
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we are all ſafe; for the Doctor ſurely muſt agree 


with' me, that perpetual continuance in the com- 
munity made no part of the compact by which 


we entered into it. An excellent principle truly, 


for juſt reaſoning on government, that ſets. men 


ſo looſe from all the reſtraints of it! But ſtill 


the Doctor is not ſo much at liberty in that re- 
ſpect, as he may imagine. Neceſſity, if nothing 
elſe, will compel him to continue in ſociety, if he 
wiſhes to continue in the world; and the ſociety 
in which he is found will conſider him as a mem- 
of it, whether he conſiders himſelf ſo or not; at 
leaſt it will conſider him as ſo far ſubject to its 
authority, that in caſe of delinquency, the laws 
will be executed upon him, without firſt putting 
the previous queſtion, whether he has explicitly 


|  aſlented to, or tacitly acquieſced in, them. 


A farther happy conſequence of this gracious 
principle, as the Doctor informs us, is, that the 
authority of the ſupreme magiſtrate may be 
* limited, according tothe mere good pleaſure of 
* thoſe; who intruſt him with it.“ A very 


pretty ſyſtem this indeed! So then the ſupreme. 


is ſubject, and the ſubje&t ſupreme, the gover- 


nors are the governed, and the governed are the | 


governors; and, to crown all, this free and equal 


no-goyernment is to the laſt degree tyrannical 
and arbitrary; for all law is reſolvable into the 


mere good pleaſure of that ' ſupreme ſubject au- 


thority, which is higher than the higheſt. In 


the Doctor's body politic, the hand ſays to the 
eye; I can ſee better than thee, I have np need of 
LL | 5 thee; 


* 
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' thee; the feet ſay to the head, we are above you, 
we have no needof you. Howdifferent is this from 
that body in which God hath fer the members, 
every one of them, as it hath pleaſed him !- And 
as upon the Doctor's conſiſtent principle the 
ſupreme authority may be limited, that is, be 
ſupreme and not ſupreme at the ſame time, ſo 
“ 'when a civil NO (the ſupreme magiſ- 
10 trate) violates the compact made between 
* himſelf and thoſe who have condeſcended to 


be governed by him, he forfeits all title to 


5 the diſtinction (authority) which his - equals 
% had for certain ends and purpoſes thought 
4 proper to confer upon him.” Now ſuppoſ- 


who is to be judge when it is violated ? They 


who confer the authority, I preſume the Doc- 


tar will ſay, not he on whom it is conferred, 
But will he admit this doctrine in family com- 
erage ee, he allow his wife, who, for certain 
ends and purpoſes,” thought proper to confer 
the authority of huſband on a particular man, 
and © condeſcend/to be governed” by him, to 


be the judge when the compact is violated, and 


his authority forfeited ? And are children like- 
_ wiſe, between whom and their parents we are 


to ſuppoſe a compact, to be the judges when it is 


violated, and the parental authority forfeited ? 
The abſurdity of this principle is ſufficiently 
_ glaring when applied to families, and why not ſo 
waer, applied to kingdoms ? The Jaw is made for 
| the 


/ 


ing ſuch compact (but not granting it, for it 
is no where to be found in any government) 
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tbe Bſobedient but if the diſcbedicnt are to be 
judges of the law, it is made to little purpoſe, 
they will always condemn the law that condemns 
them, and diſpute the authority that enforces it. 

That Kings are not to look upon their 
« kingdoms as private eſtates, which they have 
© an unconditional right to poſſeſs,” is we 
_ conſequence of the principle of natural equality 

as the Doctor thinks; © nor are they to conſt- 
der themſelves as ſuperior to the laws, or their 
s ſubjects as ſlaves, who are to fall down, like 

e the idolators of old, and worſhip the work of 
<<. their own hands.” A fine idea really the Doc- 
tor ſeems to entertain of Kings! One ſhould 
ſuppoſe from his infinuations that they were all 
a ſet of lawleſs mercileſs tyrants, who had not 
the fear of God before their eyes in any thing 
they did; and yet I do not fee, why, they may 
not act under the influence of that principle as 
well as che beſt of their ſubjects, nor why it 
may not reſtrain them from the wanton. exer- - 
ciſe of their power as effectually as the 
principle of natural equality and the fear of 
the people. Kings, itis to be hoped, may look 

upon their kingdoms as their rightful poſſeſſions, | 
no leſs than the people may on their private 
eſtates 3 and Kings ruling in the fear of God 
will bot think of an Spier right ; rhey 
know by whom Kings reign, and to whom they 
are accountable z and knowing whoſe miniſ- 
Iz A they will aw his honour 
| ES and 
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* and glory.” And ſurely he who conſidets 
himſelf as the miniſter of God is not more likely 
to conſider himſelf as ſuperior to the laws, than 

he who (conſiders himſelf as the miniſter of the 
people; on the contrary, the law. of his God' be- 
ing in his heart, it will be the rule of his con- 
duct, and he will | behave himſelf wiſely in a 
<« perfect way.” So far from regarding his ſub- 
jects as ſlaves, he will look on them as children, 
and he will be the father of his people, protect- 
ing the innocent and puniſhing . the refractory, 
© he will ſing of mercy and judgment.“ And 
though his ſubjects are not to fall down, and 
worſhip him, yet (as the Dr. may have 
read ſomewhere) ©* duly conſidering whoſe au- 
* thority he hath, they are faithfully to ſerve, 
*: honour, and humbly obey him,” not © as 
©* the work of their own hands but as we or- 
dinance of God. 


- '5© Theſe and many other equally e 


„ ftrutbs“ (as the Dr. by a miſnomer calls his 


reveries) concerning the nature of civil autho- 
«© rity, were, in his opinion, either not gene - 
rally underſtood, or not generally received 
© amongſt us, till after the Revolution.” It 
might have been as happy for the nation, proba- 
bly, if they had been leſs generally underſtood, 
and leſs generally received ſince that period; for 
the minds of the people have been ſo poiſoned 
with falſe notions of liberty, that they are become 
to the laſt degree preſumptuous, and ſelf-willed, 
a impatient 
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impatient of every the leaſt legal reſtraint, de- 
ſpiſing government and ſpeaking evil of dignities. 
But whoever examines what was written on the 
ſubject of government, prior to the Revolution, 
will be abundantly convinced, that theſe prin- 
5 ciples were as generally underſtood then as they 
are now; and that they were much too generally 
received, the great rebellion in 1641 ſufficiently 
proved. The people and Parliament indeed, 
* in the time of Charles the firſt, ſeem, he ſays, 
to have comprehended the great outlines of 
& civil Liberty” (or, more properly ſpeaking, 
uncontrouled licentiouſneſs) © but imagining it 
*© would not become compleat unleſs all men 
« were reduced to the level of the ſtate of nature, 
" they overturned the conſtitution,” This was 
carrying matters rather too far, even for the Dr.; 
but they did no more than what their principles 
naturally led them to do, nor any more than 
what, the Dr. himſelf being judge, they had a 
right to do. Of all men living, he is the laſt 
who ſhould complain on that ſcore. He has de- 
termined, that © to the people is the legiſlarure 
ultimately accountable for the execution of its 
* truſt; the people are to judge whether it has 
* violated the ends of its eſtabliſnment; the people 
have full right to reſume the 1eins of government 
s into their own, hands; the people have full right 
* to purge the corruptions of the body politic in 
* any manner they ſhall think moſt meet.“ And 
if ſo, if the people at large have this right, why 
D are 
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are they to be blamed for exerciſing it? But, 


it ſeems, the miſchief was, that by finally ſub- 


1 


mitting to the daring ufurparions of Cromwell, 
they brought the nation under a more debaſ- 
„ ing, and deplorable ſervitude, than ever it 
had experienced under the moſt arbitrary of 
its princes.” So much worſe by the Doctor's 


cc 


confeſſion is republican than monarchical tyran- 
ny; fo much more to be dreaded is the madneſs of 
| The people than the wrath of the King. As to 


ſubmitting to the daring uſurpations of Crom- 
well, the people at large, whatever the Dr. may 


think, were never intended to govern but to 
be governed; and if they ſubmit not to legal, 


they ſooner or later will be made to ſubmit to 
illegal authority, and for whips be chaſtiſed with 
ſcorpions. *©* They have not diſcernment to per- 
* ceive, or leiſure to learn, or ſteadineſs to pur- 
«* -ſye the beſt, or indeed any effectual means for 


„ guarding againſt the power and artifices of the 
few, they will be che dupes of deſigning de- 


© magogues z he who flatters with ſkill will 
<< ſurely make them ſtilts to his ambition.” Bur 
is it in the leaſt ſurpriſing, that the abuſe of li- 
berty ſhould, by the juſt judgment. of God. be 
puniſhed with the loſs of it, and rebellion ter- 
minate in oppreſſion: and ſlavery? Is it not 


much more ſurpriſing to hear the Dr. ſolemnly 


thank God that we were freed at the Reſtoration 
from republican tyranny, and with the fame 
breath inculeate thoſe very principles which de- 

fſtroyed 
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ſtroyed all civil liberty, and introduced hot re- 
publican tyranny ? Let him not be deceived ; 
if he ſows tares he muſt not expect an harveſt of 
| wheat; the ſeeds of rebellion will not yield the 
fruits of loyalty : ©* what a man foweth that 
<< ſhall he alſo reap.” 

The miſeries preceding, the caufes under God 
producing, and the - misfortunes following, the 
Reſtoration, are all roo notorious for the Dr. to 
enlarge upon before the Univerſity ; he would 
not, to be ſure, pay fo ill a compliment to their 
knowledge of Engliſh hiſtory.  ** The misfor- 

tunes of the Stuart family terminated in the 
e ſafery of theſe kingdoms ; but God forbid; 
he ſays, he ſhould infult the aſhes of the dead, 
or the diſtreſſes of the living, by a minute in- 
veſtigation of their errors in - government, 
eſpecially as it is not probable that the ſub- 
e verfion of the conſtitution will ever agaif} be 
„ attempted by the ſame means;” and God for- 
bid too, ſay l, that he ſhould not, conſider- 
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ing his patron's deſcent, have ſome regard to 
his tender feelings. © There are in truth other 


* means leſs obvious but more dangerous, by 
© which,” he thinks as arbitrary a ſyſtem of 


government, as any now in Europe, may in 
<©* ſome future period be eſtabliſhed amongſt us; 


and that we may not entertain a doubt of its poſ- 
ſible future exiſtence, he preſents us with a long 


ſtring of poſſibles, like the tail of a paper - kite, 


at the end of which hangs his poſſible arbitrary 


ſyſtem. It is poſſible,” in his opinion, elec- 
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tors may be corrupt—it is poſſible the elected 
*© may betray their truſt—it is poſſible a ſyſtem 
% of reciprocal corruption may take place be- 
* tween them and a bad miniſter—it is poſſible 
% that by ſome means or other the influence of 
e the crown may be ſo great as to enable this 
& bad miniſter to gain over both houſes of Par- 
© Jiament to his wicked purpoſes—it is poſſible 
* that under ſuch circumſtances the conſtitu- 
* tution may be undermined, and civil liberty 
«4 ſubverted by formality of law—it is poſſible 
* the bulk of the people, - miſtaking the ſhadow 
cc of the conſtitution for the ſubſtance, may not 


| , & be ſenſible of their danger till they find them- 


* ſelves fretted and galled by the chains of ſla- 
© very” Hit is poſſible—it is poſſible, no doubt, 
that things may be very bad indeed ſome time or 
other, —but it is ſome comfort, however, to 
think, that it is only poſſible, not probable; 
that the period is remote, not near at hand; for 
if ſo,” it is poſſible all this may never happen 
before that day arrives the world may be at an 
end, and then, I hope, though it ſhould be our 
lot to live vnder abſolute monarchy, we ſhall be 
ſecure and happy. This probably the Dr. may 
think rather a forlorn hope ; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, it is by no means clear, though he talks 
of a future arbitrary ſyſtem, though he truſt the 
riod is at a great diſtance, that his concern 
for his country 8 good has not already realized 
theſe terrors to his imagination ; for in his ſtring 
of — he has unfortunately adopted the 
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language of modern patriots, and enumerated 
thoſe very evils which they declare to be not re- 
mote, but at our very doors, not future, but preſent, 
as having actually come upon us. What then 
are we to think of the Doctor's comfort, which 
he has till in ſtore, that © the people at laſt 


„vill not degenerate from the blood of their 
„ anceſtors, but with united hands and hearts, 
drag forth to condign puniſhment, the moſt 
< peſtifent of all traicors, the traitors againſt the 
“ conſtitution and the common ſafety ?” What 
are we to think, but that it will be bloody com- 


fort, root and branch work indeed ? For King 
and Miniſters, Lords and Commons, the elec- 


tors and the elected, are all made parties in the 


poſſible miſchiefs. And when the Doctor's old 


friends, who once brought the nation, as he 


* told us, under a more dehaſing and deplo- 
*f rable ſervitude than ever it had experienced 
* under the moſt arbitrary of its princes,” are 
the adminiſtrators of this punitive juſtice, the 
remedy may be worſe than the diſeaſe; and as 
they are likewiſe the judges when it is neceſſary, 


there is no knowing how ſoon they may chuſe to 
begin. But ſeeing it may be for the fins of the 
people that wicked rulers are ſet over them, per- 
haps the Dr. as a divine, had better have recom- 
mended repentance than rebellion for the cure of 


ſuch evils. 
Whenever this melancholy ſcene ſhall take 
6s * amongſt us, that the legiſlative and ex- 


ecutive 
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8 & .ecutive authority ſhall, (though not in name 
© and appearance yet,) in effect and reality, be- 
* come united in the ſame perſon”: (at the diſtant 
proſpect of which every friend of liberty muſt, 
in the Doctor's opinion, ſhudder with horror, he, 
good man, judging of others feelings by his 
own), government, he ſays, will not want men 
« to ſupport its pretenſions with the ſhadow of 
<< reaſoning.” Surely the legiſlative and execu- 
tive authority being united as one man in their acts 
and operations, which is in effect and reality“ 
the ſum total of the Doctor's melancholy ſcene, 
diveſted of its colouring, does not ſeem a reaſon 
why government ſhould not be ſupported in its 
pretenſions, nor why it may not be done by ſo- 
lid argument. The ſbadew of reaſoning is for 
the moſt part on the other fide of the queſtion, 
Whether thoſe who . undertake its defence will 
uſe preciſely the ſame arguments that the Dr. 
has put into their mouths, may be doubted; for, 
moſt likely, he would in prudence urge only ſuch 
as he concluded he was able to overthrow. Be 
that as it will, he is clear that * there may be a 
** „ tyranny of the whole legiſlature as well as of 
one of its members; and whenever that hap» 
pens, of which-the people are to judge, he has 
no doubt in aſſerting their full right to reſume 
0 the teins of government into their own bands, 
to lop off the rotten gangrened members, and 
to purge. the corruptions of the body politic in 
$6 , manner they ſhall think moſt meet. But 
are 
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are the people rhemſelves free from the inßtüende 
of every corrupt paſſion, do they always judge 


righteous judgment? If not, what ſecurity have 
we that they will not abuſe their power, and how 


| hall we be benefited by the change? It was be 
people that murmured 
accuſing them of the death of Korah and bis 
company, ben God hiftifelf by viſible judg- 
ments had deſtroyed them for their rebellion. 
Did they then judge righteous judgment, and 


againſt Mofes and Aaron, 


would the Dr. on that oceaſion have had the 


reins of government taken out of the hands 
of Moſes and Aaron, and put into theirs ? 
It was the people who aſſembled at Ephefus, at 


the cal of Demetrius, the filverſmith, and who 
were in a great wrath with Paul for ſaying, that 
« they be no Gods which are made with hands;“ 
the aſſembly was confuſed, ſome cried one thing 
and ſome another, and the more part knew the 
wherefore they were come together. Does the 
Dr. think that they were a proper tribunäl, be- 
fore whoſe inquiſition Paul and his companions 
ought to have ſtooped with reverence ? admirably 


| qualified indeed are the people to judge what is 


tyranny, when to take and how ' to hold the reins 
of government! If the Dr. object againſt theſe 
being the people, though one does not ſee how 
he ſhould, then, who are the people ? In regard 
to our own ſtate, to be ſure, he has refolved the 
queſtion rather differently; but whether to ſatis- 
faction, I pretend not to determine; he leaves us 
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to collect who are the people, by pointing out to 
us who are not the people, his modeſty, for cer- 
. tain reaſons, not ſuffering him to ſpeak out plain- 
er. A few factious incendiaries, the indebted 
«© diſcontented dregs of a nation” are not the 
people; ** ſuch intereſted leaders of oppoſition as 
. make a trade of their abilities” are not the 
people. He hopes no one will ſo purpoſely miſ- 
take his meaning as'to accuſe him of aſſerting it. 
The: arch patriot and his myrmidons, the empty 
_ declaimers and their admirers, are all excluded. 
As to adminiſtration and its creatures, they are 
. entirely out of the queſtion, it is not to be ſup- 
. poſed they can be the people. Who then can be 
the people? Who can they be, but the Regius 
Profeſſor himſelf, his patron the Duke, and a few 
more equally choice ſpirits? This party and the 
other party may call themſelves the people, but 
it is no ſuch thing; the Dr. and his aſſociates, 
they and they only, themſelves being judges, are 
really the people. They are the tribunal, be- 
e fote whoſe inquiſition the majority of the le- 
1 giſlature ought to ſtoop, with reverence. To 
them is it ultimately accountable for the exe- 
* cution of its truſt; and happy is the nation, 
that the ſupreme power is lodged in ſuch ſafe 
hands. But rulers beware, lock well to your 
ways; for God forbid,” ſays the Dr. © that 
_ * our governors ſhould ſo far neglect their du- 
ties as to make it neceſſary for them to fit in 
judgment upon their conduct, for N people's 
7 , | One - 
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4 verdict is | uſually written wich the ford all 
* regiſtered in blood.” But God forbid, ſay I, 
that our governors ſhould at any time' ſo farneg- 

lect their duty as to prefer popular applauſe to 
the public welfare, or be deterred, through fear 

of faction, from enſorcing obedience to the laws; 
and God grant that the people, (the Doctor and 
the Duke, with others like minded) may ſo far 
conſider their duty as patiently to abide in their 
ſeveral ſtations, and be ſubje& to them that 
have the rule over them not only for . 85 | 
alſo for conſcience ſake, 

_... Knowing theſe terrors of the a it was 

friendly however in the Doctor to perſuade ** us 

all to deliberate and heſitate, to count the 

« coſt and weigh the expected benefit, before 

© we, by word or deed, blow up into a flame 

to conſume the land, that fire of civil diſ- 
** cord, which God, as a puniſhment for our 
infidelity and immorality, has ſuffered; & be 

% already kindled.“ If he had followed the 
advice himſelf, inſtead of puffing and blowing 
with all his might to raiſe this flame, his fin- 

cerity would have been leſs queſtionable z_ but 

perhaps he did firſt deliberate and. heſitate, ** he 
counted the coſt ” of laying: waſte! the con- 
ſcience, ** he weighed the expected benefit” to 
be received from his patron-in return for it, and 
upon the whole thought it no foolifo exchange. Be 
that. as it may, there can be little doubt, notwith- 
ſtanding the Doctor's profeſſions of good will, that 
E | 
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his intention was to leave on the minds f 
people impreſſions very unfavourable to govern- 
ment. He imputes to the Stuart family a de- 
ſigu of ſubverting the conſtitution; and to create 
jealouſies that a ſimilar plan is now carrying on 
by the King and the three Eſtates in conjunctiob, 
he aſſures us there may be a tyranny of the whole 
legiſlature, as well as of one of its members, 
and intimates chat the times of Charles the Firſt, 
and the preſent, are extremely parallel. Thoſe,” 
he ſays, te who entertain bigh notions of che 


e omnipotency_ of Parliament“ an invidious 


term of the Doctor's, the better to caſt an odium 
on the ſupreme authority) * will ſee no reſem- 


blance between the cauſes which brought on 


n the difſenſions then and now: and will not 


* therefore trouble themſelves with apprehen- | 


ons of a fimilar cataſtrophe.” Whatever 
reſemblance there may be between the cauſes of 
diſſenſion, certainly, ſo long as perfect harmon 

ſubſiſts among the ſeveral branches of the leeif 
4arure, there is not the ſame reaſon for appre- 
Hending the like danger now as then; of this, 


ve may preſume the faction themſelves ſenfiblE, 
from their unwearied endeavours to ſet them at 


watlance, by inſtigating the King to act in oppp- 
ſition to his Parliament, and from their manifeſt 


chagrin at not being able to ſucceed in their dia. 


'bolical "purpoſe." '** Others,” the Doctor is of 

Nad „ill think there is no * 

"except in this, chat it was a Fart of the 7 
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0 tion which. then reſiſted the King, becauſe: 
t© he would have taken from them their pro- 
«© perty without their conſent. given by them- 
66 ſelves or their repreſentatives ; and now it is 
« a part of the empire which reſiſts the legiſla- 
« ture for the very ſame reaſon,” One of theſe 
others (the Doctor will know whom I mean) 
whether he really think the cauſes ſimilar. him- 
ſelf e or not, is very induſtrious, . for the ſake of 
the good old cauſe; to repreſent them in ſuch a 
manner as to lay the blame of the preſent com- 
motions on the government, and to juſtify the 
Americans in their rebellion. Nothing can be 
clearer than this to any one who. will compare 
the late declaration of the Continental. Congreſs | 
with the ſermon (as it is called) of a certain 
Regius Profeſſor; they are ſo alike one would 
be tempted to ſuſpect that the ſermon was _- 
original, and the declaration the copy. | 

Thar there is a ſtriking, reſemblance, however 


ver, 
between the times of Charles the Firſt, and the 
preſent, will be readily allowed ; but in both 
inſtances we muſt look for other cauſes of the 
difſenſions than thoſe aſſigned by the Doctor. 
It is obſerved by the noble and faithful hiſtorian, 
that “ for twelve years immediately preceding 
* the troubles of that reign, the nation enjoyed 
<* the greateſt calm and the fulleſt meaſute of 
* felicity that any people, in any age, for. ſo 
© long, a time together, were ever bleſſed with. 
* " Ape for a complement of all their bleſſings, 

E 2 « they 
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* they were enjoyed by, and under the protec- 
tion of a King, of the moſt" harmleſs diſpo- 
* fition, the moſt exemplary piety, the greateſt 
* ſobriety, ' chaſtity, and mercy, that any 
© Prince hath been endowed with, and who 
might have ſaid that which Pericles was proud 
of, upon his death-bed, concerning his citi- 
* -zens, That no Engliſh man had ever worn a 
*. mourning gown through his occafion. But 
* all theſe bleſſings could only enable, not 
* compel them to be happy; they wanted that 
s ſenſe,” acknowledgment, and value of their 
© own happineſs which all but they had, and 
*. took pains to make, when they could not 
„ find themſelves miſerable.” So that, what- 
ever the Doctor may pretend, the frowardneſs 
of the people, not the tyranny of government, 
was the cauſe of that rebellion. The fomenters 
of the preſent diſturbances in America, are the 
deſcendants of thoſe ** cruel and unreaſonable, 
<« thoſe violent and blood-thirſty men “ (to uſe 
the language of our excellent church) © by whom 
**-the innocent and bleſſed martyr was barba- 
e -rouſly murdered ;” they are bone of their 
bone, and fleſh of their fleſh. They alſo were 
happy, bona , ſua norint, in a ſtate of unin- 
terrupted peace, proſperity, and ſecurity; and 
to their fulneſs not their want; to the bleſſings 
they enjoyed, not to the grievances they ſuf- 
fered, is to be imputed their preſent unnatural 
rebellion. 'When Jeſburun waxed far, then _ "li 
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was he kicked, They are murmurers, com- 
plainers, walking after their own luſts and- 
what the hiſtorian ſays of their anceſtors, may, 
with equal truth, be applied to them. They 

are more troubled and perplexed at what they 
call the violation of one law, than delighted 
or pleaſed with the obſervation of all the reſt 
of "the charter; never imputing the increaſe 
of their receipts, revenue, and plenty, to the 
wiſdom, virtue, and merit of the crown, but 
objecting every ſmall impoſition to the exor- 
© birancy and tyranny of the government.“ 
And as in the great Rebellion, the dates of the 
reſpective commiſſions, for raiſing forces, proved 
that the war was not begun by the King; ſo 
in the preſent Rebellion, it is evident, beyond 
contradiction, that while government la- 
boured for peace, the Americans were making 
ready for battle. Theſe truths, in regard to 
both Rebellions, muſt have appeared clearly 
enough to the Doctor, had not he run ſo greedily 
after the error of Balaam for reward, accom- 
modating himſelf, without reſerye, to the incli- 
nations of his patron. Was he a volunteer in 
the ſervice on the 29th of May; or did the 
Chancellor, by virtue of his authority, lay his 
commands on him. —Come, Wer e 4 
come, defy the. miniſtry? Balaam, indeed, ſaid, 
he could not go beyond the word of the — 
his God; our prophet is not ſo faſtidious, he has 
gone far beyond it, Yes, the thorough-paced 
politician - 
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| polivician-muſt preſently laugh at the fqueathiſh- 
neſs of his conſcience, and read it Aether let 


ture. 

But methünks i it is high time to n dur leave 
of the Doctor. We have attended him through 
all his windings- and turnings; his principſes 
we ſee are all ſtark naught; and did not many 
ſtrange things happen in the world, it would be 
matter of ſurprize how he came to be advanced 
to his preſent ſtation ; (how he, who knows ſo. 
little of his Bible, as to aſſert that God” never 
gave one man dominien over another, ſhould. 
be made ” Profeſſor - of Divinity ; how he, who 
maintains that his Sovereign is depoſable by the 
meaneſt-of his ſubjects, ſhould' be made Rd 
Phorzssox. If the cenſure here paſſed on him, 
for broaching ſuch heretical doctrines before the 
univerſny, be the heavieſt he meet with, he 
may bleſs his ſtars; for his puniſiment will be 
muab lighter than he deſerves. 

Suppoſe, by way of conelufiott, we were to 
remiod the Doctor of what he ketfis to Have ſote 
gatten throughout his whole diſeourſe, ati ad- 
dreſs him in the words of his text: Remember, 
Doctor; —Rulers are not à terror to good works, 
bu do the evil; Milt thou theit not be afrail"of 
the'power'? Do" thay which is good, and thou alt 
bat praiſe of the ſame. For be is the miniſter f 
Cod to thee for gosd. Remember likewiſe—1f * 
4 2 wobieb is * * W rr ' for be 
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beareth not the ſword in vain ; for he is the miniſter 


of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
þ = — ath upon bim that 


Excuſe me, my good friend, for introducing 


the Doctor to your acquaint 
bene. quaintance, and believe 


Ever yours, &c. 
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